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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


An Ascent of the Rigi. 

My first tour to Europe was a beautiful poem, 
and after a few months’ rest from travel, many of 
its finest episodes come up in the imagination, 
alike refreshing to heart and intellect. 

It is generally fatal to the interest of the poem 
to analyze it in all its objective features. The 
tourist’s inner world must lend its materiel to the 
‘ outer, and American commonplace and practical 
thought dare not infuse the subject with too much 
cold calculation. In the ascent of the Riga there 
was a blending of both pictorial and musical as- 
sociations, and the artistic merit of Calame, as 
well as the melodrama of “ William Tell,” could 
here be fully realized. 

The Rigi stands in the midst of these associa- 
tions, and by the aid of some preliminary read- 
ing, and a moderate susceptibility to the influ- 
ences of tone, modulated to the thoughts of a 
people whose life is essentially a poetical one, 
the arduous adventure of its ascent and descent 
leaves rich fruits within the memory, and sends 
you once more in quest of Schiller’s “ William 
Tell,” and its exquisite passages. 

The “ Hotel Bauer au Lac,” of Zurich, justly 
commended to all travellers for its chaste arrange- 
ments, looks pleasantly down upon the placid 
waters of the lake. As the sun had just risen, 
we emerged from the hotel to meet our friend 
G—e, who had promised to be our guide to the 
Rigi, and thence to many other noted objects of 
nature contiguous to it. Our romantic adventure 
opened with the interesting prelude of a choir of 
Swiss girls, all attired in the picturesque costume 
of a neighboring canton, who stood Masdar be- 
neath a grove just at the water’s edge, and near 
the steamer’s landing. The Swiss are extremely 


| 
| 


| pursuit of pleasure, and embarked with us on 


| other points upon the lake of Zurich. 
| were accompanied by their respective swains, and 





.. Cleveland, 0. | 


| frequent visitor, borrowing from the scenery of 











prone to this species of music, and in all their 
primitive social gatherings and parties of plea- 
sure a chorus of cultivated voices adds to the 
gaiety and simplicity of their national habits. 
The party in question were out for the day in 


board the little steamer, bound for Horgen and 
The girls 


when seated on the deck of the vessel, once more 
resumed their favorite airs, accompanied by the 
All the 


passengers seemed interested in the simple group, 


tenor and bass voices of their party. 





and we regarded this opening scene on Zurich’s 
waters a most fortunate precursor of the day’s | 
enjoyment. 

Passing over the smooth waters of this classic | 
lake, which in the earliest times of European lit- 
erature had been the resort of the German and 
Swiss poets, among whom Goethe himself was its 


the Rigi and its adjacent lake the materials for 
“ Wilhelm Tell,” which he subsequently present- 
ed to Schiller for elaboration into one of his finest 
dramas, we were aroused from the luxurious en- 
joyment of these recollections by the announce- 
ment of our arrival at Horgen, where a “ dili- 
gence” was ready to convey us to Zug. Rising 
out of the vast amphitheatre of hills that encircle 
the Lake of Zurich, slowly and ploddingly over 
an excellent macadamized road, such as we meet 
everywhere in travelling on Continental high- 
ways, rounding the more’ elevated point of the 
Albis mountain, and then descending into a pic- 
turesque Swiss valley, disclosing the pastoral 





homes of a people who, above all others, still re- 
tain a rigid nationality in habits of life and cos- 
tume, we increased our speed, and soon arrived 
within the precincts of Zug. Here you exchange 
the diligence for a cabriolet, and the interest of the 
picture is enhanced, as you pursue a route along 
the margin of Lake Zug. The waters themselves 
are a perfect mirror, placidly reflecting the ob- 
jects on the borders of the lake. 

We found ourselves within the heart of the 
Swiss lowland country, and among the sturdy 
natives, who address you with genuine warmth of 
heart and hospitable recognition. The Swiss ru- 
ral homestead is the most picturesque and poeti- 
cally suggestive object of the kind to be found in 
Europe. ll its architecture is based upon prin- 
ciples of local necessity and primitive modes of 
life. The gable of every cottage is a study for 
the landscape painter, showing in all its simple 
arrangements the elements of an every day poesy. 
All this end of the house is clothed in the drapery 
of the vine, and occasionally the branches of the 
pear intermingle with this characteristic clothing 











of doorway, trellise and arbor. The flower pots 
in the window are invariably seen in almost every 
story, while the windows are characterized by 
their round panes, forming, together with the 
long-eaved roof, the side shingling of the walls, 
and the exterior stone stairways, a marked fea- 
ture of the Swiss rural abode. We transplant 
these architectural forms into our own country ; 
but whether they can have any meaning, as ap- 


plied to our life’s thoughts, or to our pursuits, we 


are never led to inquire. In Switzerland the 
cottage and the shepherd’s hut on the mountain 
slopes have an historical interest. They are the 
depositories of her past annals, as well as the in- 
terpreters of her poetry and her romance. The 


| honest and homely Swiss can appreciate the at- 


mosphere and all the sensuous influences of his 


| mountain region better than the stranger — so 


much so, that the humblest peasant can point out 
and explain the merits of every grand and strik- 
ing point in Nature. History, myth, and tradi- 
dition have engendered a love of country within 
him; and as his old gray and mossy habitation 
grows older, and time marks its inroads upon it, 
he feels the love of ancestral recollectioys to wax 
in strength, and bind him to his home. Hence 
the Swiss are rarely naturalized to a foreign land ; 
and where we find them apparently born again 
in our own hemisphere, still, silent yearnings 
after their lost country remain working within 
the deep recesses of thought. This idiosyncracy 
may be attributed, in a great measure, to the 
power which the idyl of Swiss life has over the 
imagination and the early education of the heart. 

But let us move forward towards the Rigi. 
Nine of the most pleasant miles to be found in 
Switzerland are enjoyed along the margin of 
Lake Zug, and much of my Swiss theme was 
drawn from this morning’s ride. G——e, our 
companion, illustrated the whole ground passed 
over, as he, though an American, was perfectly 
at home on every inch of soil between the Swiss 
Athens and the Rigi Culm. The antiquated 
town of Arth lies at the upper extremity of the 
lake, and immediately at the base of the moun- 
tain. The Swiss landscape artist always chooses 
Arth as a favorite subject, allowing his rapture to 
dwell on the unrivalled sheet of water before it, 
the snowy crested eminences behind it, and a 
transparent sky reigning above. Our postillion 
brought us to the portal of an old inn, with that 
universal favorite on its sign: “ Zum schwarzen 
Adler ;” for no device seems more generally es- 
teemed than that of the “ Black Eagle.” 

Mine hostess of the “ Schwarz Adler,” a small 
lady, attired in black, but full of activity and 
naiveté, was not long in comprehending the na- 
ture of our visit, and the full extent of our wants, 
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and, with the aid of her garcon, made active 
preparations to call into requisition all the capa- 
bilities of her cuisine. 

Our friend G——e was sufficiently elastic to 
storm the Rigi on foot, and I, in my verdant en- 
thusiasm, proposed to accompany him in the per- 
formance of this formidable feat. G———e remon- 
strated with me upon the folly of the attempt, 
representing to me that the greater portion of 
those who started on foot failed midway up the 
mountain, and were obliged | to send back for 
horses. My other fellow-traveller assented to all 
the preparations of G e, and quietly acqui- 
esced in the necessity of ascending heavenward 
upon the backs of two huge, black, well-shod 





steeds. 

Whatever the amount of human ambition may 
be at the foot of the Rigi, as the eye glances up- 
wards, the necessity of making provision for the 
wants of the inner man is quite obvious. The 
ascent to the Culm is nine miles, and requires 
three hours and a half for its performance. 
G——e, therefore, who was popular at the Black 
Eagle, used all his influence with mine hostess in 
the sombre dress, on the score of furnishing a 
good dinner. At the same time the preliminaries 
for the accoutrement of the two black steeds were 
made, and the Culm having no clouds hovering 
round about it, our anticipations were extremely 
high. 

For good fare, genial Ivourne, and a communi- 
cative hostess, commend me to “ Zum Schwarzen 
Adler.” After the great prandial event had come 
off, and in a manner far transcending our expec- 
tations, G e looked around for his “ Alpen- 
stock,” of which an ample supply, at all times, 
stands ready for the wants of the tourist. Giy- 
ing.our yaledictory to the small landlady in the 
black diss, and descending into the street among 
a group of Arth-ers, who were gathered there to 





witness our departure, we mounted the horses 
with carpet bag and cloaks securely placed in the 
rear of our saddles. Many years had elapsed 
since we had been addicted to equestrian sports, 
and a little effort was required to leap into our 
seats: but once securely there, we had no fears 
to entertain as to the grand result, for the guide 
walked in an obliging frame of mind by our side, 
urging on the unwilling steeds, and entertaining 
us by the way. 

At a short distance from Arth, a sudden turn 
in the road leads directly to the lowermost slope 
of the Rigi, and here a rugged bridle-path com- 


You 


now exchange the fertile region of the Arth and 


mences the actual ascent of the mountain. 


Goldau valley for the more airy and fir-covered 
hills that precede this vast cone you are about to 
scale, and the enjoyment of the magnificent scene 
below, around, and above, increases in its inten- 
sity as you progress forward. In order to enter 
into a proper appreciation of this phase of Na- 
ture, as here disclosed, the light should be chosen 
which precedes sunset by some hours. 

That dark, cypress green which characterizes 
the fir of Switzerland is thrown out most pic- 
turesquely in the early morning or evening light. 
I had been previously struck with the magical 
effects of this dense fir vegetation in an evening's 
and morning's study of the * beautiful horrors” 
of the Via Mala, one of the finest apparitions in 
which Nature discloses herself in all Europe. 
The fir is at home everywhere north of the Alps, 
and, although not identical, corresponds most 


| realized. 


strikingly with our spruce. As the shadows were 
cast over us by this densely-growing evergreen, 
we were enabled the more fully to enter upon a 
realization of the peculiar qualities of the Rigi, 
as far as related to its pictorial merits. Behind 
us, in the distance, a small lake now appeared in 
view, which, a half century ago, had been par- 
tially filled up by a land slide, overwhelming the 
villages of Lowertz, Goldau, and Busingen, which 
lay at the foot of the Rossberg. The village of 
Arth begins to grow diminutive, the lake itself 
changes its proportions, and while the Rigi Culm 
swells in size, the world below you becomes more 
grand and indistinct. 

As soon as the more gentle slopes are succeed- 
ed by the steep ascents of the hills, and we enter 
among the ravines and precipices, and look down 
upon rocky dells, watered by cascades which are 
most effective in all Alpine excursions during the 
month of June, we find ourselves entering the 
most difficult part of the ascent, which is the zig- 
zag. Here the sagacity of our steeds was put to 
the test, and had they not been well shod, could 
not have surmounted the trials of these narrow 
and precipitous paths. In the cavalcade of which 
we formed a portion, a lady, borne by four men 
in a sedan, oceupied the van. She had accom- 
panied us from Horgen in the morning, and had 
disclosed, under the rose, the astounding fact that 
her weight was two hundred and fifty, avoirdu- 
pois. This, as our Southern brethren might say, 
was certainly a constitutional objection to the as- 
cent of the Rigi; but, notwithstanding this difli- 
culty, the asthetical endowments of the lady re- 
sisted all the preponderancy of the flesh, and 
although in her case the soul was enveloped in a 
double panoply of this earthly material, she used 
“ Excelsior” for her motto, and cast her eyes 
towards the Rigi Culm. 

Having surmounted the primary stage of zig- 
zags, we arrived shortly after at the first landing, 
where a hospice, provided with sundry viands 
and potables of Alpine production, awaits the 
I here dismounted, and had the good 
e already arrived, 


traveller. 
fortune to find our friend G 
resting, with Alpen-stock in hand, at the steps of 
the humble auberge. ' 

A fifteen minutes’ halt is required to recruit 
and after this respite, the task of 
We now plunge 
The 
objects encountered are all essentially Alpine, 
and both music and painting are called into play 





the horses; 
climbing the Rigi is resumed. 
in amid the shady forests of fir and beach. 


to absorb the imagination. The Swiss woman 
with her panier accosts you with a friendly greet- 
ing. She is returning from the upper mountain 
height, where the shepherds dwell, bearing sup- 
plies of milk down into the valley below. Then 
in musical tones the wanderer or the pilgrim 
greets you with his “ Gelobt sey Jesus Christ.” 
Occasionally we met the boys attempting the 
jodel, the natural vocal melody of the mountain- 
eer. From the first auberge to the well-known 
Klosterle, * Marie zum Schnee,” 
des Neiges,) the wildness of the Rigi becomes 
most apparent, and all the melodic and pictorial 


(Notre-dame 


elements the mind has gone in quest of can be 
The strictly national character of the 
subject adds largely to the interest found in this 
pleasing combination of a tone-picture animating 
a visual representation. We realize this 
drama of Nature in Switzerland only ; we can- 


can 





| not find such a depth, naiveté, and earnestness of 





character elsewhere. It is true, I studied these 
Rigi scenes through myself, passing into Nature, 
as here developed, by the medium of both tone 
and material creation. Man himself is here an 
ancient history, and his habits an antiquated ro- 
mance. Poetry is recognized asa living fact, and 
the melodrama passes before the eye. 
(To be continued. ] 


+ — + — 


Mr. Fry on the Oratorios. 
(From the N. ¥. Tribune.) 
“Tue CREATION.” 

The Oratorio is universally and erroneously 
said to be the foundation of the modern drama and 
opera. It was, we are informed, originated by 
the Church scenes, taken from the Scriptures, 
being presented theatrically. Adam and Eye, 
the Old Serpent; Daniel and his friends, the 
lions; and all the most striking scenes of the Bible 
up to the Crucifixion included, were used to con- 
vey religious instruction to the rude peoples. But 
this did not engender the drama and opera of 
modern days, simply because the theatre never 
died out. It existed before and during the middle 
ages. It was sustained in some crude vagabond 
form by the troubadours and minstrels, and the 





Church simply took their “thunder.” Of this 
there is ample proof. The modern Oratorio is a | 
bastard of the old Oratorio. The dramatic | 


interest is utterly destroyed. It has ceased to 
convey any religious imstruction through the 
splendid vividness of dramatic characterization. 
It claims, however, to have dramatis persone, 
while dramatis persone there are none. The 
Elijahs, and Pauls, and Peters of oratorios now 
are simply poor farce. The Prophets and Apos- 
tles are gentlemen in citizens’ dresses, with music- 
books in their hands. Angels and Prophetesses 
are done by young ladies in white crinolines, blue | | 
sashes, likewise with music-books. Adam even, || 
the primeval hero, figures in a black coat and 
trousers and white cravat, and Eve in russet-toned 
silks. Adam with a music-book in his hand sings | | 
his loves to Eve with a musie-book in her hac, 

and the grande passion under such circumstances 
reminds us of two owls in an ivy bush. The 
constitution of the modern oratorio is simply 
illogical. When the people grew too big for the 
raw objectivity of the original dramatic oratorio, 
then the attempt to keep up the whole action of 
patriarchs, angels, saints and devils, in drawing- 
room costume, was the result of inartistie percep- 
tion. A thing is, or it is not: the oratorio is now 
dead, and this galvanization of it is preposterous. 
The proper mode of writing a religious composi- 
tion of two hours or more long, is to take a 
religious subject of varied temper and tints, and | | 
compose individual and choral pieces thereupon. || 
This may be sung effectively and grandly at a 





concert, without the farce of pretentious charac- 
terization, in the face of verisimilitude and com- 
mon sense. | 
The music of Haydn’s Creation is so pure and | 
beautiful that it seems a pity it is het up with 
this dead and departed Oratorio of the middle 
ages, when the plastic arts and the drama taught || 
boors and barbarians religious ideas. Haydn was || 
a beautiful melodist, and in that he was more than || 
a century beyond the clumsy inconsequential 
melodic phrases of Handel. His muse is sweet, | 
gentle, noble. The loveliness of an awakening || 
creation was a fit subject for his temper. The || 
sweet satisfactions of Paradise were symbolized in 
the saccharine fluency of his phrases. There has 
been so much said in favor of Haydn’s Creation, || 
that to repeat any more of laudation is like 
praising the rainbow. Haydn did well to com- 
pose music apart from the theatre. His genius 
seemed capable of everything, except he under- 
took the triple-concentrations required to con- 
struct a scene for the opera, and then he failed. | 
On the performance of Saturday night strong || 
words of commendation may be bestowed. The 
orchestra was composed of the best musicians in | | 
the city, led by Mr. Anschutz. The choral || 
department was the entire Harmonic Society, 
choice young voices, some 300 in number, care- 
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fully disciplined by Mr. Bristow. The leading 
parts were sung by the notabilities of the opera 
and concert room: Madame La Grange, Miss 
Milner, Mr. Carl Formes and Mr. Perring. Very 
rarely does such a body of artists appear to sing 
in English. Mr. Formes had not quite recovered 
from his indisposition. Mr. Perring is a valuable 
addition to our English concert singers—a fresh, 
agreeable tenor. Miss Milner has a very pure 
soprano, and seems especially fitted for the concert 
room. 


“ Tur Messran.” 


Handel’s “ Messiah” drew a good house on 
Christmas night. The solos were entrusted to 
excellent hands in the main, and the chorus was 
particularly attractive. Of the merits of Mme. 
Caradori, the new soprano, we can form no opin- 
ion from her execution of the solo music of Han- 
del, of which, with the solo music of its age, we 
were never admirers, and now less than ever. 
Emotion, passion, rhetorical progression and cli- 
max are necessary to show forth a great artist. 

Arts must grow—and music, the last and most 
spiritual, has grown since it took shape for the 
first time, about two hundred years ago. Mme. 
Angri pronounces English so very badly that her 
execution of “ He was despised,” &c., was accord- 
ingly deficient. This solo, which is the most re- 
ligiously dramatic of any in the oratorio, and free 
from perruqueisms and roulade work, without 
culmination or modern grace and definiteness, 
deserved better handling. Only at the close did 
Mme. Angri make a point worthy of her. Mr. 
Perring is too much a tenor of grace for the solos 
in which Braham by virtue of volume and de- 
clamatory force (not by delicate method or nobly 
impassioned style) made such effect. The solos 
of Mr. Formes were finely given, though he is 
not quite recovered. 

We can find little or no musical interest in the 
sentiment of some of the words set in this and 
other oratorios. Music is for passion, emotion, 
aspiration, and not for abstract inquiries or didac- 
tics. The chorus came up to their work finely— 
all thanks due to Mr. Bristow. Fresh, beautiful 
voices abound among them. The orchestra was 
well led by Mr. Anschutz, and was very good. 
There being, properly speaking, no orchestral 
coloring or treatment in this work (the superad- 
ditions of Mozart being, like other things, added 
and not co-integrally evolved with an original 
composition), we may omit a special notice of 
that department. The supreme merit of the 
“ Messiah ” lies in the choruses, constructed ac- 
cording to the fugueistic theory. They all want 
the higher splendor and truth of modern compo- 
sition, the majestic crowning coda. In point of 
fact, they have fugueistic, but not dramatic devel- 
opment. They must, accordingly, be judged by 
their central idea, and in this point they are 
models. “ Like sheep” is a model of one kind ; 
the Hallelujah chorus one of another kind. The 
syllabication of the latter has a donble excel- 
lence for music. The shout Hallelujah is an old 
church piece of thunder, used, as Handel bor- 
rowed it, happily with the plagal chord. This 
worked-up specialty, with the words “ever and 
ever,” the determined Saxon monosyllables “ King 
of kings and Lord of lords,” is the best verbal 
capital stock for such a master of fugue and 
chpee individual syllabication as Handel was. 

his chorus cannot ever give place to any with 
words chosen from the Bible, because there are 
not so good words for the purpose left; and it is 
the pioneer that wins. The performance of the 
Hallelujah chorus of Friday could have borne a 
thousand more voices and two hundred more in- 
struments, large though the force was. The sup- 
posititious idea of an infinite quantity of angels 
filling the heavens and shouting Hallelujahs ad- 
mits of any amount of power laid upon the exe- 
cution of this ne St pt within the capa- 
city of executants and hearers—for beyond a 
certain number direction becomes impossible and 
effect diminishes, and does not increase. We 
have heard 1800 instruments in the open air. 
The effect was not good—too much of a good 


thing. 





Carl Formes. 
(Correspondence of the Boston Courier.) 
New York, Dec. 27, 1857. 

I saw and heard Formes last evening in 
“ Martha”—Flotow’s pretty little dish of melodious 
sweetmeats, a work remarkable as having been 
composed expressly for this great basso, and yet 
affording no possible opportunity for fair display 
of his powers as a singer. I speak first of having 
seen Formes, for certainly in this piece one is more 
immediately struck by his remarkable talents as 
a histrionic than as a vocal artist. ‘* Martha” isa 
comic opera. Comic operas, often well enough 
sung in this country, are without exception most 
abominably acted, performers deeming it fit either 
to exhibit the most lugubrious and painfully im- 
potent attempts at levity and airiness or to adopt 
a style of exaggerated vulgar burlesque. I have 
never seen a genuine piece of comedy on the 
lyric stage excepting that presented last evening 
by Formes in the part of Plumkett. From 
beginning to end it was quite perfect. His first 
step upon the stage bespoke the thorough artist. 
Even in acknowledging the repeated salutes of 
the audience he clung to his character, and dur- 
ing the long and rather stupid ballet that imme- 
diately sueceeded his entrance, he remained al- 
ways faithful to the réle. ‘Throughout the opera 
his personation was alike faultless in conception 
and portrayal. Plumkett is a well-to-do English 
farmer of about a century ago—sturdy, honest, 
hearty, whole-souled, a lion among his fellows, 
timid and a little boorish when brought over- 
closely in contact with the gentler sex. This 
character Mr. Formes gave with Ravel-like 
accuracy and humor, and higher praise I do not 
know how to convey. 

Of Formes, as a singer, I cannot pretend to 
speak decisively, having only heard him in this 
one opera, which is really so unworthy of him. 
He has but one air, and that of no value. But 
even in this ungrateful part, he gave frequent 
evidence of the grand and noble quality of his 
voice and its immense capacities. To give his 
powers full play in “ Martha,” would be to sacri- 
fice dramatic truth, and he is too much of an 
artist for that. It was easy to see, however, what 
he may do in the higher class of opera or in 
oratorio. His voice is of prodigious extent, and 
apparently of vast volume; but its most remark- 
ae characteristics are its wonderful sweetness 
and delicacy and flexibility—such as I never 
heard before in any basso. _ [t possesses in a great 
degree that peculiar tender and sympathetic 
quality which distinguished Mario’s tenor, but 
wholly without Mario’s effeminacy of tone. Oc- 
casionally he poured out a flood of sound like the 
majestic flow of a great river, and all the while 
retaining the gentleness and liquid smoothness of 
his style. Of display in execution he was chary, 
affording only occasional evidence of his ability 
in this respect. A here-and-there cadenza, and a 
now-and-then trill (a species of ornament usually 
intolerable for a man to attempt, but by him so 
clearly and neatly uttered that it was delightful 
to hear), showed well enough how perfect he is in 
this as in almost everything. Much has been said 
of his faulty intonation, but certainly last evening 
nothing of the sort was perceptible. Every note 
was true and firm. 

However great Mr. Formes’s ¢alents as a 
vocalist may be, I imagine that he is even a better 
actor than asinger. His personation of Bertram, 
in “Robert the Devil,” 1s said to approach the 
terrific. In “Martha” he shows no trace of this 
tragic power, but is merely the bluff, good-natured, 
tender-hearted yeoman. He must be an extraor- 
dinary man to represent these two extremes of 
character equally well. At present, it seems 
probable that Mr. Formes will not appear in 
opera in Boston, but arrangements have been 


made for him to take part in oratorios to be given’ 


with the aid of the Handel and Haydn Society. 
H. 


a 


Mr. Charles Salaman’s Lecture. 
A well-written and highly interesting lecture 
on Handel and some of his contemporaries was 
delivered on Monday evening at the Marylebone 





Literary Institution, by Mr. Charles Salaman. 
The lecture embraced some of the most interest- 
ing particulars of the life of the great composer, 
and touched lightly on the merits of a number of 
musicians who enjoyed more or less celebrity at 
the same period. ‘Tothe majority of the audience 
the namesof Lampe, Galupp1, and Bononcini were 
myths; but for that very reason, if for no other, 
Mr. Salaman was justified in making known com- 
posers who once usurped no small share of the 
popular favor. Galuppi wrote no less than sev- 
enty operas, not one of which has descended to 
our times. Lampe made himself famous by his 
burlesque opera, “The Dragon of Wantley,” 
which contains some really charming airs, but is 
entirely forgotten. 

The illustrations were selected with much judg- 
ment, and, as the programme will show, contained 
some pieces unknown to all except the musical 
antiquary. 

PART I. 

Coranto, Bourrée, Rigadoon — Piano-forte (A’mira), 
produced in 1703, Handel, born 1685, died 1759. 

Canzonetta — ** Tu lo sai quanto t’amai,”” Alessandro 
Scarlatti, born 1650, died 1725. 

Aria—** Love leads to battle”? (Camilla), 1706, M. A. 
Bononcini. 

Recitative and Aria—‘ Lascia che io pianga ” (Rinal- 
do), 1711, Handel. 

Aria—“ Per la gloria”’ (Griseldi), 1722, Giovanni Bo- 
noneini. 

Overture—Piano-forte (Ottone), 1723, Handel. 

Aria—* Dove sei amato bene” (Rodelinda), 1725, 
Handel. 

Aria—* Tutta rea la vita umana” (Scipione), 1726, 
Handel. 

Aria—* Dirti ben mio vorrei” (introduced in the Pas- 
ticcio, ** Alessandro in Persia’”’), 1741, Leonardo 
Leo, born 1695, died 1745. 

Duetto Butfo—'* Lo conosco” (La Serva Padrona), 
about 1733, Pergolesi, born 1704, died 1737. 

Aria with variations in D minor—(Third “ Suites de 
Pieces’) 1720, Handel. 

PART II. 
Bacchanalian—* Zeno, Plato, Aristotle” (burlesque 
opera, ** The Dragon of Wantley’’), 1737, Lampe. 
Allegro in E minor—Piano-forte, Domenico Scarlatti, 

born 1686, died 1760. 

Aria—“ Lascia Amor” (Orlando), 1733, Handel. 

Air—‘‘ Would you taste the noontide air’? (Comus), 
1788, Dr. Arne, born 1710, died 1778. 

Bacchanalian Song —‘* Now Phecbus sinketh in the 
west ’’ (Comus), 1738, Dr. Arne. 

Aria—“ In lascia si cara amante ” (Enrico), 1743, Ga- 
luppi, born 1703, died 1785. 

Duetto—* Caro, Bella’’ (Julius Cesar), 1726, Handel. 
Mr. Salaman, in the course of his research, has 

discoverea the original of the lovely air—so great 

a favorite at our concerts—* Lascia che io pian- 

ga,” in a saraband in “ Almira,” an opera written 

eight years previously, the first, we believe, which 

Handel produced in public. But Handel enter- 

tained no scruples about repeating himself. The 

air from Galuppi’s Enrico is extremely expres- 
sive and melodious, and led us to regret that the 
author of seventy operas should be consigned to 
oblivion. The air by Leonardo Leo is not un- 
known, and is an admirable specimen of a love 
song of the olden time. The pieces which cre- 
ated the most effect were the air just mentioned, 

Galuppi’s air, the buffo duet of Pergolesi, the 

song from “ Comus,” and the bacchanalian from 

“ The Dragon of Wantley,” the last a fine bold 

old melody. 

The vocal music was entrusted to Miss Harriet 
Rothschild and Mr. Theodore Distin; and Mr. 
Charles Salaman performed the instrumental il- 
lustrations on the piano-forte, with the exception 
of the air and variations from the “ Third Suite 
des Pieces,” which he executed on an extremely 
old and witheréd harpsichord, which, contrasted 
with the grand piano-forte, gave forth an odd and 
weird sound. Mr. Salaman was loudly applaud- 
ed in all his performances. Miss Harriet s- 
child, a pu vil we believe, of Mr. Salaman’s, has 
a nice, well-regulated voice, and sings like an 
artist. She was, however, too nervous on Mon- 
day night to do herself justice. Mr. Theodore 
Distin acquitted himself in the performance of 
the antiquated music entrusted to him most cred- 
itably. He gave the bacchanalian song with 
much breadth and vigor, and displayed no small 
amount of comic feeling in Pergolesi’s duet, which, 
by the way, was loudly encored. 

The lecture was listened to throughout with 
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great attention by a crowded audience, and re- 
ceived with hearty applause—London Musical 


World, Dee. 5. 


Musical Connespondence. 


AviGNnon, France, Dec. 2.—One balmy 
moonlight evening in December I strolled out to 
take a little fresh air, and enjoy the cool refreshing 
breeze. Lest the idea of a halmy evening in 
December may seem slightly preposterous to those 
who pass that delightful month in the States, north 
of Mason and Dixon’s line, it should be borne in 
mind that at the time referred to I was in Southern 
France, and not New York or Boston—on the 
banks of the Rhone and not of the Hudson or 
Charles. 

Passing across the Place d’Armes and pausing 
for a few moments to watch the effect of the 
moonlight upon that stupendous old structure, the 
Palace of the Popes, and upon the Cathedral, I 
passed up the inclined terraces that lead to the 
Dom des Rochers, a grand promenade, that 
occupies the summit of a huge rocky hill, over- 
looking the River 
country for miles around. Expecting to meet a 
crowd of gay promenaders, enjoying the beautiful 


thone, and the surrounding 


moonlight evening, I was surprised to find the 
place quite deserted, and not a single human 
being there beside myself. All the glorious 
panorama was unrolled before my solitary gaze. 

Bye and bye I heard the roll of drums and the 
distant sound of a trumpet rising upwards from 
the city below and, descending as far as the portal 
of the Cathedral, I saw in the bright moonlight a 
troop §f richly uniformed soldiers defile up the 
narrow street, cross the Place d’Armes, and direct 
their steps towards the Palace of the Popes, which 
is now only a soldier's barracks. ‘I'he drums beat, 
the “trumpets flourished brave,” as they disap- 
peared beneath the arched doorway, while from 
the inner court-yard echoed for many a minute in 
repeated reverberations the sound of their martial 
music, filling the old palace where once sat the 
successors of St. Peter, with its deafening noise. 

Recrossing the Place d’Armes, and passing 
through a narrow street I soon came to the prin- 
cipal public Place of the town, flanked with 
elegant Cafés, while on one side were the superb 
facades of the new Hotel de Ville and Theatre. 
They seemed funny indeed, when compared with 
that gigantic Papal Palace which was towering up 
a few steps distant, but still they were both 
beautiful buildings. I looked at the bill of the 
Theatre, and saw that Donizetti’s Fille du Regi- 
ment was announced for performance. 

It hardly seemed right, when in a city like this, 
so romantically beautiful of itself, and so replete 
with wondrous historical associations, to waste the 
little time 1 had to devote to it, in going toa 
modern theatre, and preferring the glare of gas 
falling on gilt and tinsel, to the rays of the moon 
silvering old Palaces and shining 

* on castle walls 
And hoary ruins old in story,” 





but then I was alone, and nothing is more dismal 
after all, than groping about a strange, dark, half- 
ruined town, at night. So I did just what nine 
tenths of the most uncompromisingly romantic 
travellers would have done in my case —I went 
to the Opera. 

The Theatre of Avignon, like most of those in 











France, and in Europe generally, is a government 
affair. The present building, erected some ten 
years ago, is a great ornament to the city, and 
would not disgrace Paris itself. It is of white 
marble, rectangular in form, and standing quite 
isolated from any other building. 
which is very elaborately ornamented, presents a 
handsome porch, supported by Doric columns, 
over which is a large semicircular niche, adorned 
with bas-reliefs and medallions of Petrarch and 
Tasso. Petrarch, it should be remembered, lived 
at Avignon, at the period when the Popes sought 
to establish here the chair of St. Peter, and the 
Avignonese claim him as their own. Here too 
Laura lived and died, and the famous fountain of 
Vaucluse, which the poet has immortalized, is still 
visited daily by travellers from all parts of the 
world. 

The outer decorations of the theatre are com- 
pleted with colossal statues of Moliere and 
Corneille represented as sitting, and in a state of 
profound meditation. 

The interior is exceedingly beautiful, the 
The 


auditorium, which is unusually high from the floor 


general colors being gold and light pink. 


to the ceiling, contains three tiers of boxes and a 
gallery, and is illuminated by a handsome chan- 
delier, and a few clusters of lights about the pro- 
scenium. Ventilation has received great attention, 
and the building is everywhere cool and airy —on 
the whole, in both interior and exterior elegance, I 
have seen few to equal it. 

The opera, as I had before said, was Donizetti’s 
La Fille, which was given entire, including one 
or two little airs generally omitted. The per- 
formers, though none of them first class, yet took 
their parts creditably ; the prima donna, one Mlle. 
Voisel, with a fresh pure soprano, receiving 
especial applause. It was, it appears, the third 
debut of this promising young artist, and after her 
best effort—an air in the second act—cries 
were made for the Commissionaire. This func- 
tionary soon arose and announced, amid great 
applause, that Mlle. Voisel, having successfully 
passed three debuts, was henceforth a member of 
the company. Her fortune now is made, for she 
is sure of a regular salary, a pension when super- 
annuated, and if in the meantime she exhibit 
sufficient talent, she will receive an engagement 
at Paris—the prize to which all French opera 
singers are striving to attain. 

They do not have performances every evening 
of the week at the Avignon opera, excepting 
during the fairs, which are held several times a 
year; on other occasions the regular days of 
performance are Tuesdays, Thursdays and Sun- 
days—the latter being always the great gala day 
for the theatre. 

There is much—very much to be seen at 
Avignon. The view of the city from the opposite 
side of the Rhone is wonderfully striking, as at a 
glance all the features of the place—the Dom 
des Rochers, the Palace of the Popes, the Cathe- 
dral, the cupola of the Hotel de Ville, the church 
spires, and the battlemented walls —can be seen. 
It appears like the dream of an artist, rather than 
a reality. ; 

The city itself is dismal enough when you get 
into it. The streets crooked, narrow and destitute 
of pavements. There are quite a nnmber of 
music-stores, and the manufacture of brass musical 
instruments is extensively carried on. In the 
Cathedral, an old but by no means imposing 
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edifice, is a superb organ, with a gilded case, the 
pipes retaining the original color of the metal — 
just the reverse of the usual style of organ 
ornamentation. TROVATOR. 

New York, Dec. 22.— The performance of 
the “ Creation,” announced for Thursday night, 
did not take place till Saturday, owing to the in- 
disposition of Herr Formers, who has been suf- 
fering since his arrival among us with the catarrh. 

The Academy was full to overflowing, and for 
once it can be said that a very large number of 
people assembled together in the city of New 
York to hear an Oratorio. I think this may be 
considered as one of the indications of the moral 
advancement of the great city. Truly the times 
are improving with us when we are enabled to 
elect an honest man for our Mayor, and honor 
with our presence a performance of Haydn's 
“ Creation,” “ under the immediate patronage” 
of the “ reverend clergy of New York and Brook- 
lyn.” 

The arrangements of the stage were such as to 
members of the Har- 
proper places on the 





exclude a number of the 
monic Society from their 
stage, and more space was allotted to the orches- 
tra than necessary. For this reason the chorus 
did not, and could not, do as well as they might 
have done. I have heard them do better at their 
rehearsals. ‘“ Awake the Harp” was badly com- 
menced, and it was several measures before it 
was fairly righted, and working smoothly. ‘ The 
heavens are telling,” was the most telling thing | 
of the evening. “ Achieved is his glorious work,” 
No. 2, was admirably done. The Harmonic So- 
ciety have a great deal yet to accomplish in the 
way of hard work and severe study. It was most 
noticeable in those passages where sudden modu- 
lations occur, or in chromatic passages. There 
was a palpable diminution of volume, a wavering 
hesitancy and general feebleness, greatly injuring | 
the general effect. 

Mr. ANscuUTz is more successful with the or- 
chestra than with a large chorus and orchestra 
combined. ‘There was a great want of contrast, 
so necessary in the effective management of such 
a performance. I mean as to piano and _fortissi- 
mo, and adagio and prestissimo. Perhaps with 
more drilling, and a better acquaintance with his 
material, the result may be more satisfactory. 

Madame LAGRANGE shows more signs of de- 
cay in this kind of music than any other. The 
pulsation in the voice, when the tone is to be sus- 
tained, is painful. Some call it a tremolo, but 
that is not the right name for it. It is not rapid 
enough for the tremolo, but is a quick pulsation, 
the result of an effort to produce a steady, pro- 
longed sound with vocal organs that are worn out. 

Herr Formes sang exceedingly well, and with 
the exception of an occasional flatting on the 
higher notes, and a disposition to a drawling, af 
fected manner, more especially in the Recitatives, 
his singing gave great pleasure and satisfaction. 

Miss Miter had the most to do with the so 
los, and no one regretted it. Her style is simple, 
unaffected, with a thorough, English school ; and 
while she may not entirely satisfy you, she never 
offends. Miss M. seemed most perfectly at home 
in her part, but it was evident she did not always 
agree with Mr. Anschutz as to the time in which 
some of the pieces were taken up. Mr. PERRING 
sang his part very acceptably, but, with more 
practice in public, Mr. P. will do better still. 
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The “ Messiah” is announced for Christmas 
night with the usual flourish of’ trumpets, minus 
the thirty-three “ reverend clergy of New York | 
and Brooklyn,” but with the additional aid of 
Mesdames CarApori and D’ANGrI. 

BELLINI. 





New York, Dec. 29.— The performance of | 
the “ Messiah,” on Christmas night, by the Har- 
monic Society, assisted by the soloists, Mme. 
Caraport, Mme. D’AnGrt, Herr Formers, and 
Mr. PERRING, was, on the whole, more satisfac- 
tory than that of the “ Creation.” Mr. ANscnuTz 
was more successful in making himself understood 





by the chorus, but Mr. A. has much to learn yet 
before he can be considered a first rate conductor 
Mr. An- 
schutz does not seem to be capable of always 
controlling himself, either from an 


of an orchestra and chorus combined. 


exceeding 
nervousness or want of sufficient practice in this 
particular line of conducting. 

The new candidate for public favor, Mme. 
Anna Caradori, obtained a fair share of success. 
I think she is not what her name would indicate 
—an Italian—but German, rather fine looking, 
florid complexion, black hair, and full figure. 
Her voice is mezzo soprano, of good quality, but 
not highly cultivated. Although Mme. C. created 
no enthusiasm, she sang her part very acceptably. 
I think, however, Miss Milner would have pleased 
better. 

Mile. D’Angri did as well as any one could 
who could not pronounce the words intelligibly. 
The music, too, is not as intelligible to her as that 
of Donizetti, or Verdi, so that it would be unfair 
to criticize Mlle. D’Angri’s singing the music of 
the ‘ Messiah ” in the same manner as we would 
that of Trovatore. 

Herr Formes has not fully recovered from his 
severe indisposition, and though there was an 
improvement on his singing in the “ Creation,” 
still at times he sang very much out of tune. 
The audience, however, were determined to be 
astonished, and roundly applauded all Mr. F.’s 
subterranean efforts, whether on or off the track. 

Mr. Perring sang very well, but it requires a 
voice of heavier mould than that of Mr. P. to sing 
the tenor songs of the “ Messiah.” “Comfort 
ye,” and that beautiful song from “ Elijah,” “ If 
with all your hearts,” are songs that Mr. Perring 
can sing exceedingly well. 

The chorus: “ For unto us” was most admira- 
bly done, the orchestra keeping time throughout. 
The same may be said of the “ Hallelujah,” but 
neither of these choruses excited any response 
from the audience, who, I suppose, were waiting 
to hear Mr. Formes sing some of those awful low 
notes. BELLINI. 


New York, Dec. 29.—I regret that, through 
a mistake, my last letter was mailed too late to 
reach you in time for that week’s number. I see, 
too, that an interruption which obliged me to 
leave it unfinished made me forget to carry out 
my intention of mentioning the various galleries 
of which our city enjoys the advantage at present. 
We have, indeed, never before been so highly 
favored. The Dusseldorf, the French artd Eng- 
lish collections, all fairly represent their respec- 
tive schools, while the Bryan gallery gives us 
specimens (mostly copies, but a few original) of 
the old masters, and the Belmont collection 
(bought by Mr. Belmont during his last stay in 








Europe, and now exhibited for the benefit of the 


poor,) contains miscellaneous modern paintings. 
These, with the “ Horse Fair” of Rosa Bonheur, 
exhibiting at Williams & Stevens’ (one of our 


Of musical entertainments we have an almost 
unprecedented abundance at present. Mr. Ul- 


| mann does his best to make the season a memora- 


“ Cottons”) can keep the Art-lover pretty busy. | 
| rios, &e., follow each other in quick succession. 
| To my great disappointment, I was prevented, at 


In the British gallery we make the acquaintance 
of the Pre-Raphaelites, though, it is said, in none 
of their best works. Indeed, none of these illus- 
trations of their principles could ever convert 
me to their creed. I find far more enjoyment in 
the other portion of the collection. 

The French gallery is, to most, much more 
pleasing as a whole. There are some fine Rosa 
Bonheur’s, full of life and motion; many French 
landscapes and sea pieces, well executed, and 
doubly interesting from their giving the beholder 
an insight into the scenery of the’ country ; and 
last, but not least, there are a number of little 
genre pieces by Edward Frere, L’entaut de Metz, 
and others, which are exquisite. They are mostly 
scenes from humble life, or small every-day epi- 
scdes: but there is a truth and earnestness in 
them which cannot be surpassed, while at the 
same time the poetical element is not wanting. 
Of the Belmont gallery and the Horse Fair I 
will speak another time. 

Mrs. Kempe finished her course yesterday 
with Antony and Cleopatra, after having read, 
during the past week, Julius Cesar, King Lear, 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, and Measure for 
Measure. Her choice of plays was rather strange, 
several of the most popular—such as Macbeth, 
Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet, Merchant of Venice 
Still, she al- 
ways had crowded houses; and if it is true, as I 
have heard, that she is to give another course, 


—being left out of her repertoire. 


she has probably reserved some of the more at- 
tractive pieces for that. It is, I believe, the fash- 
ion to admire Mrs. Kemble unconditionally ; and 
T run the risk of being called a heretic if I do 
not follow the fashion. In many points I do ad- 
mire her. Her voice and play of feature are 
wonderful, her conception of many characters 
very fine, and her versatility in representing them 
remarkable; but she acts too much, for mere 
reading, and frequently overdoes even her acting. 
This has for consequence that she is often coarse 
(as she cannot be otherwise in acting coarse parts, 
truthful as her conceptions are), and this again 
often makes her lose sight of her dignity. When 
I compare her with Rachel, who in her most pas- 
sionate parts was always the woman, she loses by 
the contrast ; but then the question arises whether 
Rachel could ever represent snch a multiplicity 
of characters as well as Mrs. Kemble. In Julius 
Cesar the latter approached nearest to my ideas 
of what a reading ought to be. There was ample 
expression and distinction of character, while 
there was none of the ranting and raving which 
often disturbed me in the other plays. Mark 
Antony was admirably portrayed throughout. a 
fit illustration of the poet’s wonderful production. 
The comic pieces, such as Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream and the Merry Wives of Windsor, were 
capitally given ; but it was on these occasions that 
she sacrificed taste and womanliness to truth of 
representation. On the other hand, nothing 
could be more beautiful and touching than her 
rendering of the scene between Lear and Cor- 
delia, on the return of reason to the former. In 
short, though I cannot praise her throughout, 
there is enough that is interesting and admirable 
in her to make me sincerely hope that she will 
continue her readings through a second course. 





ble one. Evening opera, opera matinées, orato- 


the last moment, from hearing the “ Creation.” 
Some tell me I have not lost much, while others 
praise the performance highly. On Christmas 
night the “ Messiah” was given, with FormEs, 
Perrine, D’ANGRI, and the new star, Mme. 
Carport. were about as usu- 
ally sung by the Harmonie Society ; hardly more 
than indifferent. Formes sang well and earnestly, 
as he always does, and Mr. Perring’s beautiful 
tenor and chaste school showed to great advan- 
tage in his arias. Mme. Caradori has a fine, clear 
voice, of considerable power and compass, but 
evidently not as good as it has been. “ And He 
shall lead his fiock ” was very sweetly sung, but 


The choruses 


? 


“ Rejoice greatly ” seemed beyond her powers. 
In “1 know that my Redeemer liveth” she was 
already evidently very much wearied, and by no 
means did justice to that glorious composition. 
Indeed, it is almost too great a task for even the 
strongest, freshest voice to sing all the soprano 
parts in the “ Messiah.” Decidedly the gem of 
the evening was D’Angri’s rendering of her two 
arias, particularly of * He was despised.” It is a 
sure proof of her being a great artist, that she 
does well and appropriately every thing, in how- 
ever different lines, which she undertakes. I 
knew that she excelled in operatic and chamber 
music ; but I must confess that I had not expected 
her to enter so thoroughly into the spirit of Han- 
del, and the words which he has translated into 
music. Already, in the first aria, a glorious 
voice rang out the call for rejoicing With a new 
sound ; but when it came to tell the story of the 
Savior’s wrongs, there was an indescribable pathos 
and tenderness in it, which was only enhanced 
by the simplicity and seriousness with which the 


wondrous music was sung. The words, too, were 
enunciated most distinctly. Altogether, it was 
one of the few perfect performances which it has 
been my good fortune to hear, and I shall give it 
a place in my memory beside Jenny Lind’s “I 
know that my Redeemer liveth,” Badiali’s “ The 
people that walked in darkness,” and Mario's “Il 
mio te soro,” in all of which, as in this, voice, 
singing, and composition, all combined to form 
one harmonious, perfect whole. 

In the opera line, Robert has been reproduced 
twice, and Martha once (Norma was given at 
two matinées), and on Monday Formes appears 
in a new character, as Sir George in Puritani. 
For to-night — will you believe it ?— Fidelio is 
actually announced, with Caradori as Leonora, 
and Formes as Rocco. ‘The other parts, I fear, 
will serve only as a foil to these. Itis a pit 
there is no good German tenor. The opera 1s 
subdivided into three acts, and besides the over- 
ture to Fidelio, two of those to Leonora are to be 
played. I forgot to mention, that in Robert, La- 
GRANGE took both the female parts, and acquit- 
ted herself, as far as acting went, very finely. 
One of these occasions was her benefit ; but Iam 
sorry to say the house was not full as she de- 
served. Formes is as excellent in Bertram as in 
Plunkett. The individuality of these two widely 
contrasting characters is so distinct, that it is dif- 
ficult to believe them represented by the same 
person. I have never seen so fiendish an expres- 
sion on any human face as he puts on as Bertram, 
por can any one give more meaning to a mere 
motion of the hand than this wonderful actor. 

To-night is E1srevp’s first sorrée, but lest my 
letter should again be too late, I will defer my 
report of it until next week. 

———— { —____ 
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From my Diary, No. 17. 

Dec. 26.—Here is some conversation not so imagi- 
nary as it might be, and containing, chemically speak- 
ing, nine parts of truth to one of poetry. Omitting 
all the flattering things which have been said,—as is 
clear enough with an object in view,—about the wri- 
tings of a certain contributor to the Journal of Mu- 
sic, and the long-projected and half-accomplished 
work which he has in hand, I come to the point at 
once. 

Piper, loquitur.—My own opinions in regard to sa- 
cred music, I am glad to find, correspond perfectly 
with those of Mr. Dwight and yourself. And it has 
been my object in this little work to form such acol- 
lection as shall really elevate the tastes of the sing- 
ers. You will not find a single piece made out of 
the popular German student and drinking songs, or 
the negro melodies of the day. Everything is chaste, 
and even the most joyous pieces I think you will find 
pervaded with a due solemnity. 

Piarist—Well, I like that, certainly. 

Piper.—In our church, too, I am doing all I can 
to induce the congregation to join in the psalmody 
in certain of the hymns, and for this object I have 
brought a large number of tunes, which have stood 
the test of one and two centuries, together once 
more,—tunes which are grave, dignified, and yet of 
beautiful melody. See, here are St. Ann’s, and 
York, and Mear, &c. 

Diarist.—I like that, too. 

Piper.—Another feature of my book consists of the 
great number of themes from the Adagios and An- 
dantes of the best instrumental works of the great 
composers. These I have taken pains not only to 
give as nearly in their original melodic forms as a 
text will allow, but have, as far as possible, retained 
their original harmonies, so as to furnish for the choir 
a music as near perfection as is possible. 

Diarist—A most excellent idea. 

Piper.—I am very glad to find my plan finds so 
much favor with you. It is just what I expected 
from your articles. 

Diarist.—Has it cost you much labor ? 

Piper.—Labor? You may well say that! I have 
been several years about it, and every piece has. not 
only been tried over and over again, with piano-forte 
and organ, but my choir has practised it thoroughly, 
until I could think of no farther possible improve- 
ment. 

Diarist.—Such a book, if it is equal to your hopes 
and intentions, will give you a reputation, I should 
say. 

Piper.—Of course I hope so, and all I want now is 
to bring it fairly before people of taste and musical 
knowledge. And this is the reason I have ventured 
to call upon you, and occupy so much of your time. 
The fact is, Mr. Dwight’s paper circulates among 
just that class of people before whom I wish to bring 
it; and I thought, knowing, as I said, that you would 
be pleased with my book, you would like to examine 
and make a little notice of it in your Diary, as you 
call it. 

Diarist—Ah, so. Well, I can think about it. By 
the way, did you see a few words about congrega- 
tional singing, which I had in the Journal a few 
weeks ago ? 

Piper.—No, 1 didn’t happen to. 

Diarist—I wish you had. What did you think of 
the article about Handel, in which the writer takes 
ground that all the books*are wrong in making his 
first visit to Hanover in 1709 or 10 ? 

Piper:—What was it in? 

Diarist—Why, in Dwight's Journal, some time in 
the Fall. 

Piper.—No, I believe I did not see that either. 

Diarist—How happened it? Did the paper fail ? 
If so, you have only to call at the office; I am very 


sure they will supply missing numbers. 





Piper —T we fact i is, fF m not a sub- | 
scriber to the paper, and don’t get hold of all the 
numbers. 

Diarist.—Not a subscriber to the paper, and yet 
come wishing and expecting me to spend my time in 
filling up its columns with a puff of you and your 
book? Isn't that rather crowding the mourners ? 

Piper.—O, I did not expect you to do it for noth-. 
I am able to pay for what I have 


ing, by no means. 
done for me. 
Diarist.—Ah, that puts a different face upon the 


affair. 
Piper, joyously.—1 am glad to hear it. When will 


you set about it? And what will such an article be 


worth ? 

Diarist.—No matter about that now. 
T want to put a case, Piper. Listen. 

Let A, B, and C represent certain individuals— 
say the Editor of a musical periodical, your humble 
servant, and a certain Mr. Piper, who now does me 
the honor of a call with an axe, which he is desirous 
of sharpening upon my grindstone. Very well. 

A establishes his paper. It being devoted to Art, 
it of necessity depends upon the artistic taste, culture 
and appreciation of musical people, and looks for 
support, in great measure, from such men as C, who, 
gaining their living by music, are naturally supposed 
to have the strongest desire to know what is taking 
place in the musical world. But C cares as much 
for his art, in itself considered, as a swine for pearls, 
and the four cents a week, which it would have cost 
him to do his share toward the support of the jour- 
nal, and at the same time increase his musical knowl- 
edge, afford him not only a vast amount of original 
criticism by the Editor and his contributors, but also 
selections from the best essays in other musical pub- 
lications, both home and foreign, and keep him ac- 
quainted with the principal musical events of the civ- 
ilized world—these four cents loom up in his imagi- 
nation as a sum which he cannot bring himself to 
sacrifice. He had rather give six fora glass of Lager. 

But what is B doing? B has long cherished a 
design which has carried him across the ocean, which 
has cost him no matter what toil, and labor. and sac- 
rifice—a design for which C aforesaid comes compli- 
menting him in terms of flattery only emploved by 
those who are mean enough to hope through them to 
be able to use him—a design which vears of patient 
labor and waiting has only made him more deter- 
mined to accomplish. Well. As one means of at 
length attaining its completion, he throws all the en- 
ergies which God has given him into the labor of 
crowning A’s periodical with success. He studies, 
writes, translates, and, when other labors occupy the 
rest of his time, the small hours of the night are de- 
voted to that end. One vear after another passes by, 
and the periodical attains a position. Its articles (at 
first stolen—copied without credit) begin to go the 
rounds. Foreign journals are happy to quote col- 
nmn after column of its contents, and treat its opin- 
ions with respect. A large class in the community 
—not the uneducated and unrefined either—cherish 
the paper as a favorite visitor, and some degree of 
kindness is felt not only for the Editor, but for his 
correspondent B. 

C has gradually come to know this; and now, 
when he wishes to become known as teacher, com- 
poser, and compiler to that particular class in the 
community upon which A’s paper exerts influence, 
he is ashamed to ask a favor of the Editor, and 
sneaks into the room of B, to endeavor by flattery, 
and the offer of a five dollar bill, to induce him to 
smuggle a puff of his wares into the columns of the 
journal. 

(Piper grows fidgettv.) 

A few words more, Mr. P. Had you been from 
the beginning a subscriber to the paper, and had you 
done all in vour power to obtain that additional thou- 
sand subscribers, which would have enabled me long 
since to have finished my weary task, even then you 
would have had no claim upon me. If the paper was 
mine, I might perhaps think it my duty, even as it 
is, to recommend your work ; for if it be really what 
you say, my readers would ‘have a right to demand 
so much of me; but as I am only a contributor, my 
grindstone is not at your service at any price. Good 


Let us see. 








morning. Mr. Piper. 
N. B.—The man goes away offended ! 
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Handel and Haydn Society — Christmas Per- 
formance of ‘‘ The Messiah.” 


Saturday’ s, for music 





It was a raw night, last § 
or for charity. Therefore the more need of both. 
And both were realized in fair, though not the 
fullest measure. There were for audience say 
more than half the Music Hall full of people; 
and most of these were such as came in earnest, 
paid their way and listened well. The services 
of the principal singers, and chorus, the use of the 
hall, &c. were free contributions, and the good 
work must have yielded several hundred dollars 
to the funds of our excellent Provident Associa- 
tion. It was of course right that a musical charity 
should tenderly regard the interests of musicians, 
of that class upon whom we always depend for 
our orchestral music, and whose margin of good 
fortune generally is so very narrow, that they 
would seriously feel the loss of their usual 
Christmas engagement. There could not be a 
truer charity than to employ and pay the orchestra. 

What audience there was was of the best kind; 
we have never known an audience at an oratorio 
who sat it through so steadfastly and so atten- 
tively; even before and during the last Amen 


chorus, scarcely half a dozen rose to leave the 
hall. This proved two good things: that our 


public are learning to appreciate and_ respect 
great music, and that this time the noble work of 
Handel made its power and beauty felt. As to 
the performance, it must first of all be considered 
that we went to it with last May’s Festival still 
ringing in the mind’s ear; and of course the 
volume of those mighty harmonies seemed some- 
what shrunken with a choir of but one third the 
size. Nor was the balance of the parts as good, 
The sopranos especially and the contraltos sound- 
ed thin and meagre, compared with the sonorous 
masses cf bass and tenor, which answered all 
their points with ten-fold breath and ponderosity. 
Yet the choruses were well sung; for the most 
part clear and sure, and some of them highly 
effective measured by any lower standard than 
the Festival. “ Worthy the Lamb,” “ Glory and 
Honor” and “ Amen” were uncommonly success- 
ful; and the “ Hallelujah” was a most inspiring 
service in which all “ assisted” standing. 

Next we have to consider the omissions. The 
great length of the “ Messiah” necessitates some 
curtailment. Pity it could not be made more 
purely with reference to the continuity and mean- 
ing of the oratorio, rather than to certain here 
established habits, to the display of singers and 
to the popular spice of contrasts. Certain pieces, 
which are always sung, belong rather to the bra- 
vura order, as compared with the rest of this ear- 
nest music, and might be spared, if we spare any 
thing. “The trumpet shall sound ” is a bravura 
song, which really mars the perfection of the 
oratorio, and sacrifices truth to the display of 
skill jn the first trumpeter (capitally done it was 
by Mr. Heryicke, we cheerfully admit) ; but 
why keep that in, when we must leave out so im- 
portant and profoundly beautiful a chorus as: 
“ And with his stripes,” and what precedes it? 
Let the trumpet go, says every real lover of the 
oratorio, and give us the chorus. Again: “ Thou 
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shalt break ea with a rod of iron” is an air for | 
no one but the most extraordinary and iron sort 
of tenor; it is much more than mere bravura, it 
is a truly poetic and expressive song, but it can 
be spared until we have another Braham here to 
sing it; commonly it only shows the tenor's weak- 
ness, dwarfs him, and makes us think of him in- 
stead of the music ; and who would not be thank- 
ful for the minutes it feebly occupies to be given 
to some important chorus, such as: “ For as by 
Adam all died,” &e. ? 

The solo parts showed a good average excel- 
lence, and in some instances went beyond that. 
and “ Thy re- 
and 


” 


Mr. ApAms sang ‘* Comfort ye 
buke” in a voice that seemed more sweet 
sympathetic than ever, and he has greatly gained 
in firm, well-graduated, artistic control thereof, 
and in expression generally. His power lies in 
the sweet cantabile, and falls short of the require- 
ments of bold, declamatory passages. We found 
a very rich, large, musical contralto in the voice 
of Mrs. T. H. Emmons (who is a sister of Mrs. 
Mozarr), and who gave * O thou that tellest” 
and “ He shall feed his flock ” very respectably, 
but lacked life and pathos for “ He was despised.” 
Mr. WeTHERBEE gave pure and excellent inter- 





pretations of the famous bass songs, sustaining 
himself through the long roulades with most ar- 
tistic evenness. Mrs. Lona never pleased us 
more than this time in the great soprano solos. 
She has gained voice, in execution, and in 
style. If we cannot have one of the world’s 
greatest and inspired singers, we know not where 
to look for a more 
know that my Redeemer liveth” 
us that night. Mrs. Wenrworrn, too, renewed 
the impression of her fine, sweet, silvery voice, 
and finished, chaste delivery in ** Come testo him ” 


, 


and “ But thou didst not leave.” 


satisfactory rendering of “I 
than she gave 


— > 


Exist Henster.—The Gazetta Musicale of Milan 
has a letter from Venice, which chronicles the 
appearance of our young Boston prima donna at the 
Teatro S We translate: 
“Mlle. Hensler is as it were a new acquaintance in our 
artistic world; Milan knows her, because it educated 
her and saw her on the stage of its great theatre 
encouraged by her first and deserved plaudits. Her 
beauty is singular: it is the true Anglo-Saxon type 
quickened by the American sun, a flower of Europe 
transplanted to the virgin soil of the new world. In 
this excellent singer we had the most effective proof 
of what a good artistic education can do. Scarcely 
does she open her mouth when her voice, though 
weak, sinks sweetly into your soul, and you are above 
all attracted by the purity of the sounds, the elegance 
of phrasing, the neatness of her limpid, fluent execu- 
tion. She has no defect of syllabication, despite her 
Northern origin, and she takes breath at the right 
places. 
impassioned, more sweet than inspired; her action, 
although studied, is noble, most judicious. In the 
duet with M. Carrion in the third act of Mosé she 
excited the public to tumultuous applause, and a 
repetition was desired every evening.” Her next 
appearance was in La Sonnambula; the same writer 
says: “The sentimental role of Amina in some 
passages requires abandon and impassioned energy ; 
but for the most part the tender peasant girl has on 
her lips only the sweetest words of love, accents and 
sighs ineffable: in these tranquil and intimate mani- 
festations of passion Miss Hensler rose to a height 
hot common; she modulated the song with a pure 
style, and the ornaments were rendered with precision 
and true intonation. A great merit of Carrion is 


San Benedetto in November. 


She has an expression more tender than 
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his not sacrificing to the taste of the day the true 
traditions of the melodious and ornate song, more 
sentimental than dramatic, which makes the part of 
Elvino so beautiful. He and Mile. Hensler had the 
happy idea of restoring to the light that delicious 
duet of the first act: Son geloso del zeffiro errante, 
which from Rubini to this day has been omitted by 
nearly all the artists incapable of modulating in 
perfect accord the exquisite and difficult embroideries 
of the melody. And they did well, for a more 
splendid effect they could not have produced, for 


expression and fineness of coloring.’ 


A correspondent from the same place writes to a 
French paper: “ Rigoletto has taken the place of La 
Sonnambula. The generals did their duty, although 
not so the rank and file. By the generals I mean 
Mme. Hensler, who has shown herself as perfeet in 
Gilda as in Amina. which is saying not a little; I 
mean Carrion, as duke of Mantua, surely much to be 
commended; I mean Varesi. an excellent Rigoletto. 
Beantifnl and sympathetic, very interesting in pas- 
sages where sentiment predominates. full of dignity 
and grace, Mme. Hensler adds to all these quatities 
a charming voice of the nightingale. IT said the 
nightingale, and I stand to it; it is love, love with all 
its fine shades and its contradictions: love with its 
beautiful smile all tears,—it is tender and devoted 
passion in which Mme. Hensler triumphs. IT would 
risk my life that she would play the Traviata 
admirably, for she is one of the women who know 
best how to die, ragazza dalla bella morte.” 


- 4 
The subscription lists to CARL ZERRAHN'’S proposed 
Orchestral Concerts, now hanging in the windows of 
the music stores, have grown to a formidable length. 
It looks as if the concerts were a foregone conclusion. 
eeeeMr, WERNER’S concert of sacred music, by the 
boys of the House of the Angel Guardian, to-morrow 
evening, is worthy of attention. There you will hear 
not only a choir, but an orchestra of boys, who have 
been taught to play the several instruments. The 
hymns, marches, Glorias, Ave Marias, songs, &c. will 
be followed by a series of Christms tableaux, with 
accompanying music from Handel's ‘* Messiah” and 
other works.... The MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB 
offer another fine programme for Tuesday: the Beet- 
hoven Quintet in C, part of a Quintet by Gade, and 
Quartets by Mendelssohn and Hggan, with songs 
(one from Mozart's Titus) by Miss Maria Fries, 
compose the attraction....The HANDEL AND Haypn 
Society have dropped ‘Israel in Egypt’ for the 
present, and are rehearsing “ Elijah” in the expecta- 
tion of soon performing it with Herr Fores and 
other artists of the Ulmann troupe at New York. 


A notice of Mr. Sarrer’s concert at Cambridge, 
from our Diarist, will appear next week....The Bos- 
ton Music School (under charge of Messrs. BAKER, 


ApAMS, Homer, PARKER, and ScuvuLtTzE) commences 
anew term next Monday. The young ladies, pupils 
of the School, treated their parents and friends to a 
charming little social musie party at Chickering’s on 
Christmas Eve. Entering in tne middle of the eve- 
ning, we heard ** With verdure glad” sung with good 
style and feeling by a voice of singularly rich and 
fresh quality. Robert, toi quej’aime, a two-part song 
of Mendelssohn, * He was despised,” and other good 
selections, showed truly interesting voices and the 
fruits of pure and thorough training. The piano-forte 
performances were also highly promising ; especially 
a four-hand arrangement of a fine overture by Men- 
delssohn, written originally for windinstruments. All 
the piano pieces were played correctly, clearly, with a 
good touch and honest style, and did credit both to 
Mr. Parker and his pupils. Remembering the first 
term's exhibit of this School last Spring or Summer, 
we were struck by the evidence of decided progress in 
the right direction. 





Advertisements. 


CHAMBER CONCERTS. 
NINTH SEKASON. 
HE MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB'S Third Con- 
cert will take place on TUESDAY EVENING, Jan. 6, at 
Messrs. CHICKERING’S Rooms. They will be assisted by Miss 
Maria Fries, Vocalist. 

Beethoven's Quintetce in C,— Mendelssohn's Quartette in E 
flat,—-Quartette by Haydn,—Songs by Mozart and Mendels- 
sohn, ete., will be given. 

See programme at music stores. 

Package of Eight Tickets (reduced price) Four Dollars. 
gle tickets will be 75 cents each 


GERMAIN TRIO. 
Mr. CARL GARTNER announces that their First Musical 
Soirée will take place Jan. 16, at Messrs. Chickering’s Rooms. 
Tickets to set of Six Concerts. $3. Half set, $1.50. Single 
ticket $1. 


Concert at 714 precisely. 
Sin- 


1858. 











A con CERT OF SACRED MUSIC 
Will be given at the BOSTON MUSIC HALL, on SUNDAY 
EVENING, Jan. 8d, 1858, by the Boys of the House of the 
Angel Guardian under the direction of Mr A. WERNER. 
(> Tickets 25 cents. Coucert to commence at 744 o’clock. 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 
C4 





RL ZERRAHN proposes to give a Series of FOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION CONCERTS at the Boston Mosic Haut, 
during the present season. Tickets for the Series, Two Dot- 
LARS. Subscription Lists are now in circulation. 





Harvard Musical Association. 

The Annual Meeting will be held on MONDAY EVENING, 
January 18th, 1868, at the Revers House. Business meeting 
at 7 o’clock precisely, and a — ATTENDANCE is earnest- 
ly requested...,.Supper at 9 o'clock. 

HENRY WARE, Recording Secretary. 

Boston, Dec. 12, 1857. 


G. ANDRE & co’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


ABT, op. 82 Thirty Three-part Congs, ..... 60... eeee es ° 
Brindisi, from ©“ Macbeth,” in two flats, ...... 
Caro nome, (Dear name.) from ‘ ~~" 

















SIR TM 6 < ve edirantccersdces ont oeCh. Z-gbaum, 25 
Her bright smile haunts me still,..........+ coon Wi ~——s 25 
Herdsman’s Mountain Home, ........ Cusdunewenee Pye 
How could IT leave thee. Popular Song,. Sevens wee 
ce Pree Ch Merz, 30 
T’ll pray for thee, from “ Lucia di Lammermoor,’ eee 
QUOTE BiRis i cee ctinctccwtercvcses 5 esdeame es “Groom, 80 
Rustic Gate,.....cccceces dase panchins weuceusoues F. Mori, 30 
Silver moon is keeping silent PE Rgs ca ccacccces ..- Hatton, 26 
Tyrolese and his Child, new edition, cnacdcevienneciaane coe 
INSTRUMENTAL — 

Allegrette Gober yn. xc sccesccieveesccevess Beethoven, 30 
Alpine Roses, Polka Mazurka, Racgameeer woeeeee KP. Hegar, 25 
Emmeline Mazurka,....... ooeeues vesnewecdecececlly ae an 
Happy Return Polka. ..........ceesees Ateornex 80 
King Pepin Polka, by D’Albert, for Piano... ...- oocee 

Do do. do. for Piano and id Cornet, .» 40 
Kitty Tyrell, (C harming Tunes, No. 21,)........-eeeeee+ 10 
Lancers’ Quadrille, New Arrangement,........ . A. Tatzel, 
Louisa Miller: Bouquet of Melodies,... ....Th. Moellin 
Four Polka Redowas, by Lossé :—No. 1, aa No. 

Party ; No. 3, Bachelor’s ; No. 4, neaenee ‘ -. each. 15 
Reine des fées, Valse brill. ... Ley Gockel, 35 
Simon Bocanegra: Bouquet of Melodies, ‘Th. Moelling, 50 
Sultan’s Polka, (colored) for Piano and Cornety. . D’ Albert, 50 
Svimpathie, Rondo Valse,..........ceceeeeeees A. Gutman, 40 
Thalberg Fantasias, simplified by Ch. Merz :— 

No 1 Serenade, Don Page cea wenn Ke CkeReReeS S 

No. 2, Quatuor, I Puritani,. 

Traviata: Bouquet of Melodies,,..... "Ph. “Moelling, No. 1, 60 

Do do. do. No, 2, 60 
Trovatore: Miserere,....... cate -Th aa 50 
Valerie Polka, (colored) - ae x God » 40 
Vepri Siciliani: Bouquet of Melodies,’ Reccodas ‘Th. Moel ; 60 


.Godtrey,... Piano 25¢ ; Piano & Geenet, 35 


VIOLIN MUSIC. 

A. André, Jr. — Sounds of the Old and New World, for 
Piano and Violin: Set 7, Aurora Waltz, Spohr, 
Romance from Zemir Azor,.......0..0600 es 

“ Violinist’s Pocket Companion, containing 100° 
tunes, (Popular Songs, Dances, Airs, ete.) Duod. 
boards, 4 Vols........066 oh oa aesiccctscens each, 25 


Waterloo Polka,. . 


85 


We have just received from our house in Europe :— 
Burgmiiller.—Potp. Traviata, for four hands,.... 
Ad Wirth —Pract. Directions for Brass Instruments, an 

excellent new work, 


G. ANDRE & CO., 
1104 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
A} LLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE has the 
honor to announce that she has resumed her Morning 
and Afternoon Classes for the instruction of Young Ladies 
and Misses on the Piano-Forte. 
Siiatnenaniaie to be made at 55 Hancock Street. 


AUGU ST HAMANN, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 


May be addressed at Messrs, Russell & Richardson’s 
Music Store, 291 Washington Street. 


SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELABI 
Gives Instruction in Singing. 
Residence .......No. 86 behamascuanentid Street. 

Messrs. AUG U ST & WULF FRIES, 
Teachers of Music, have returned from Europe, and are ready 
to receive Pupils. They may be addressed at No. 17 Franklin 
Place, or at Messrs, Russell & Richardson’s Music Store, 291 
Washington street. 





OTTO DRESEL 


May be addressed at Russell & Richardson’s Music Store, 291 
Washington St or at the Messrs Chiekering’s Ware-rooms. 

Terms for Music lessons, #50 per quarter of 24 lessons, two 
a week ; ba per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 





WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 
IVES Instruction on the VIOLIN, the PIANO-FORTE, 
J and in the THEORY OF MUSIC. Address at his resi- 
dence, (U. 8. Hotel), or at the Music Stores. 
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FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


Have received the following awards for their exhibition of 


PIANO-FORTES 
At the Fairs of 1856: 


FROM THE 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association, 
FOR THE 


BEST GRANDS, SEMI-GRANDS, and 
PARLOR GRANDS, 


“ Por most decided and meritorious Improvements,” 


THE GOLD MEDAL. 


FOR THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 


FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 


FOR THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIG-SAWING, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 


FROM THE 
American Institute, New York, 
FOR THE 
BEST GRAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 


FROM THE 
Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 


. AL80, 
* At Gie Uilinvis State Fair, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 


This House was established in 1823, by JONAS CHICKER- 
ING, and up to the present time has furnished 19,000 
PIANOS. For the exhibition of these Pianos in the United 
States and in England, they have been awarded— 


Eleven Gold Medals, 
Seventeen Silver Medals, 
Four Bronze Medals. 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, 
TREMONT STREET, 

BOSTON. 


MRS. J. H. LONG, 
VOCALIST (SOPRANO). 
Address at Winthrop House, Boston. 


Ss. BB. BALI, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
Rooms at Rev. A. A. Miner’s Church. .,. School Street, Boston. 


GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 
(Late at the Second Presb. Church), and again 
ORGANIST OF ST. PAUL'S CHURCH, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


G. ANDRE & CO., 
Dépét of Foreign and American Music, 


1104 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Agents of J. André, Offenbach, Publisher of the complete Edi- 
tions of Beethoven’s, Clementi’s, Haydn’s and Mozart’s works. 





Authems for the Coming Season. 
Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 


389, Broadway, N.Y. 


° 
Anthems for Christmas. 

HOPKINS, E. J.—Let us now go even unto Bethlehem, s. a. 
T. B., 19 cts. Single voeal parts, 13 cts. Class copy 3 cts. 

CROCE.— Behold, I bring you glad tidings: s. A. T. B., 19 cts. 

GREENE.—Behold, I bring you glad tidings: for two Trebles 
or Tenors, with Chorus for four voices, 38 cents. Separate 
vocal parts, 22 vents. 

HANDEL —For behold darkness. Recit. 1 
The people that walked in darkness, Air B. § 
For unto usa Child is born. 3lcts. Sep. voc. parts, 25 ets. 
Behold, a Virgin shall conceive; and 0! thou that tellest; 

Alto Solo and Chorus, 81 cts. Ditto, 8vo 6 cts. Separate 
vocal parts. 25 cts 

JACKSON, (Masham.)—Short and Easy Anthems, suitable 

for Country Choirs : — 
Sing, O heavens! (4 voices,) 25 cts. Sep. vocal parts, 13 ets. 
O Zion! that bringest good tidings, (4 voices,) 63 cts. 
O! come hither and behold, (4 voices,) 63 cts. 

NOVELLO.—Sing unto the Lord: Short Anthem for s. A T. B. 
with a Verse for Four Trebles, 19 cts, Smail class copy, in 
score, 8 cts. Separate vocal parts, 16 cts. 

PURCELL.—Behold, I bring you Glad Tidings: In full score. 

Verse, A. T. B. 69 cts. Separate chorus parts, 13 ets. 

Behold, I bring you Glad Tidings, (abridged from the above,) 
from Boyce’s Cathedral Music. Verse, A. E. B. 25 cts. Se- 
parate vocal parts, 22 cts. 

VITTORIA.—RBehold, I bring you Glad Tidings: 8. A. T. B., 
Folio size, 19 ets. Class copy, in score, 3 cts. 


. N 8 ~ > 4 
Carols for Christmas-tide. 
Set to Ancient Melodies, by the Rev. Taomas HeLmore, M. A. 
Words, principally in imitation of the original, by the 
Rev. J. M. Neate, M. A. 
With Melodies. 
ROmne Mad) Bowed... rsccvesseveccesveesees 18 
“ In packets of 50, 
- Condensed Four Vocal Parts 
With Voice Parts and Piano-forte Accompaniment. 
Folio music size, 113 
These Carols may be sung by a Solo voice, with accompani- 
ment for the Piano and Organ, in which form they are printed 
in Music Folio. Ad libitum vocal parts for Alto, Tenor, and 
Bass, have been added, in order that, when these voices are 
present, the harmony may be rendered complete without an 
instrument. The Volume, folio music size, $1.13. 


MUASTT'AL PRESENTS. 

NOVELLO’S OCTAVO EDITIONS OF ORATORIOS form 
valuable and appropriate presents for the coming season. All 
the popular Oratorios by Hanpet, HaypN, Beernoven, Mo- 
ZART, and MeNpeLssonN, published in Vocal Score, with Piano 
Forte accompaniment, at from $1 to $1.88 each, according to 
length. These editions are handsomely bound in Parchment- 
Cloth, and are those in general use by Choral Societies and 
Families throughout the United States and England, from 
their perfect reliability and correctness. 

J. A. NOVELLO, 
389 Broadway, New York, 

And at 69 Dean Street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 


J. C. D. PARKER, 


Instructor of the Piano-Forte, Organ & Harmony, 
3 HAYWARD PLACE. 


18 cents. 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 


ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 


Crarher of the Pinna and Singing, 
U.S. HOTEL. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 





Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


(G> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 


BNORR’S 

Netw Piano-Forte School Guide 

FOR THE YOUNG PIANIST, 
A COLLECTION OF SELECT PIANO PIECES 

WITH MECHANICAL EXERCISES, 

BY 
JULIUS KNORR. 
Price $2.50. 


In teaching those who are still at the outset of their studies, 
the instructor finds great difficulty in selecting suitable pieces 
for the scholar to practise by way of relief to his mechanical 
exercises. As the author of this work suggests in his preface, 
much depends upon a judicious choice in this respect. This 
compilation is mainly designed to meet the difficulty. He has 
arranged here a large collection of short and pleasing melo- 
dies, such as can with safety be made to accompany, and 
thereby relieve the tediousness of, dry finger exercises. In 
the course of these little pieces, he introduces one by one all 
the various little niceties of piano playing, with copious notes 
and explanations as to the expression and method of execut- 
ing them. They serve nct merely as useful mechanical exer- 
cises for the fingers, but also as examples of the many forms 
of piano passages. and as an admirable preparation for more 
elaborate compositions, such as are to be taken up by those 
whom he designates as * in the second stage” of their studies, 

The system of fingering, too, employed by this great master 
is excellent, and cannot be too highly recommended. Eve: 
consideration is made for the smaller hand of the young pupil, 
and the exercises are so arranged as to train it gradually for 
the more extended “ grasps’ of the matured pianist. The 
mechanical exercises interspersed are preparatory of what fol- 
lows, and are throughout disposed with a view to progressive- 
ness. 

This “ Guide ” cannot fail to meet a want which is greatly 
felt. Published by 


RUSSELL & RICHARDSON, 
291 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE MUSICIAN'S GUIDE, a large quarto of 80 pages, con- 
taining the Life of Thalberg, Analysis of 4000 Musical Works, 
Musical Engravings, and two beautiful pieces of Music, &e. A 
book of great value to all musicians. Sent to any address on 
the receipt of four cents in stamps to defray postage. 

TO EDITORS. — Rousset, & RicHarpson will send you $2 
worth of their latest Musical Publications (postage free) if you 
will give the above advertisement (including tuis offer) one 
insertion in your paper. 


Mr. ZERDAHELYIT, 
The Hungarian Pianist, from England, begs to announce that 
he wil give Lessons on the Piano-Forte. 

Terms #50 per quarter of 24 lessons, two a week ; $30 per 
quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 

Residence, 31 Somerset street. Or address at the Messrs. 
Chickeriv.o, or the »nusic store of Mesers. Russell & Rieh- 
ardson 

Cireulars, containing particulars, may be found on appli- 
cation. 


BOSTON MUSIC SCHOOL. 
«The Winter Term of the Boston Music School will commence 
on Monday, the 4th of January next, at Mercantile Hall. 
Instruction will be given in the following departments :— 
System of Notation, Harmony, Counterpoint and Fugue, Com- 
position with reference to Musical Form and Instrumentation, 
Vocalization, Practice in Chorus Singing, Piano-Forte, Violin, 
and any of the Orchestral Instruments. Price of Tuition $25 
per term. 
Board of Instruction :—B. F. Baker, J. W. Apams, Levi P. 
Homer, J. ©. D. ParRKER, and WILLIAM SCHULTZE. 
For particulars, address B. F. Baker, No. 4 Rowe Place. 
WM. READ, Sec’y of the Corporation. 








A SUPERIOR SOPRANO SINGER 
Wishes a situation to sing in Church. Apply at Russell & 
Richardson's, 291 Washington St. 


W. SCHRAUBSTAEDTER, 
VOCALIST (TENOR), 


Gives instruction in SINGING and on the PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence No. 12 Marion Street. 


Cc. ls WATHEINS c& Co. 


(Successors to REED & WATKINS,) 


> Wholesale & Retail Dealers in 
i} PIANO-FORTES 
F/ AND MELODEONS, 


From the most celebrated 


Eastern Manufactories. 
WAREHOUSE and SHOWROOMS, 
No. 51 Randolph Street,........Chicago, Ill. 


TERMS OP ADVERTISING. 


First insertion, perline....... eee 
Each subsequent insertion, per line . oo 
For one column, (126 lines) firstinsertion...... 
do each subsequent. .. . $6. 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 


quarterly in advance. 
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wre “EDWARD L. BALCH, MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. | 




















